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For “The Friend.” 
Star-Drift. 


(Continued from page 394.) 


may be apparent ; but when the observations/| which, for present purposes, we are to regard 


of our day come to be compared with those 
which were made a hundred years ago, the 
traces of stellar motion become in many in- 
stances unmistakable. 

Our Sun, sweeping ever onwards throngh 
space, tells us of a great law of motion to 
which his fellow-suns also must be subject. 
He is but one among many, when viewed in 
relation to the galactic system. Nay, it is 
doubtful even whether among the suns which 
shine upon us from beyond the vast domain 
over which our own Sun bears sway, there 
be not many which as far surpass him in mag- 
nitude as the giant members of the solar 
scheme--Uranus and Neptune, Saturn and 
Jupiter—surpass our tiny Earth and its fel- 
lows among tho minor planets. Nor is there 


Of all the discoveries effected by Sir W.|aught in the Sun’s position to lead us to as- 


Herschel, none gave greater evidence of his 
skill in dealing with observed facts than his 
discovery that the solar system is sweeping 
onwards with enormous velocity through in- 
tersidereal space. The problem had been 
attacked a year or two before by an eminent 
German astronomer without success. Mayer 
had, indeed, announced definitively that the 
stellar motions afford no evidence to counten- 
ance the view that our sun is speeding through 
space. No other evidence lay before Herschel 
than Mayer had possessed, nor was there any 
flaw in Mayer’s mode of reasoning. Undoubt- 
edly the full evidence which Herschel had to 
deal with was unfavorable to the idea of solar 
motion. But no one knew better than Sir 


cribe to him alone swift motion throughout 
space. That, as we view the galaxy, he seems 
to occupy a central position is true enough; 
but it is conceivable, if not certain, that there 
is not a single sun among all the stars which 


the Sun as travelling. 

The ingenious German astronomer Midler, 
by a process of inquiry into which I need not 
here enter, has been led to regard the star 
Alcyone, the “brilliant” of the Pleiades, as 
the true centre of the Sun’s motion. 

Here then, if his assumptions were correct, 
we were to recognize the central orb of the 
sidereal scheme; not indeed, the central orb 
in the sense which our Sun is the central orb 
of the solar scheme; not a globe which, by 
its magnitude, could be held to sway the mo- 
tions of all the stars which lie around it. 
Aleyone, according to Midler’s theory, is 
simply the star which occupies the centre of 
the sidereal scheme, but without rule or gov- 
ernance over its fellow-stars. 

These speculations of Midler’s form, I be- 
lieve, the sole attempt which has yet been 
made to co-ordinate the motions of the stars 
into one systematic whole. They have not 
been looked upon as successful, nor has the 
consideration of the subject led astronomers 


deck our skies, from which the same sort of|to believe that the problem Midler attacked 


scene is not visible as that which is presented 
to the inhabitants of our Earth. 

And this is not all. The very evidence Sir 
William Herschel had made use of proved that 
our Sun is not the sole moving star of the 
galaxy. Had he been able, by assigning a 
certain direction to the Sun’s motion, to have 
accounted for the motions of all the stars his 
processes dealt with, he might then indeed 
have inferred the possibility that those stars 


William Herschel that in questions of thissort|at least are at rest. But this was not the case. 
old Hesiod’s proverb is applicable, that “ Half|The direction he assigned to the Sun’s motion 


is often more than the whole.” By throwing 
aside half the evidence, though that evidence 
already seemed sufficiently meagre, he de- 
duced a result which all the exact and recon- 
dite processes of recent inquiry have scarcely 
been able to improve upon. He pointed toa 
certain region among the stars as that towards 
which our Sun is travelling, and around that 
region all the best determinations of modern 
times have ranged themselves. 

The only evidence we can have respecting 
the movements of the Sun is that to be de- 
rived from the apparent motions of the objects 
which surround him. There is no irregularity 
in his stately progress through space to im- 
press upon us who move with him the fact 
that he is not at rest. But the stars which 
lie on all sides around his path, must be affect- 
ed with apparent motions unless they travel 
with him, not only in the same direction, but 
at equal speed. . To the unaided eye no signs 
of stellar motion are apparent. There are 
not, indeed, ten stars in the heavens whose 
motion in a thousand years would cover an 
are that the naked eye could estimate. But 
the skilfully constructed instruments in use in 
modern observatories enable the astronomer 
to measure even the seemingly evanescent 


was that which accounted best for the stars’ 
motions, not that which explained them fally. 
The balance of motion which remained unac- 
counted for could be explained only by sup- 
posing that the stars Herschel had considered 
were themselves sweeping rapidly through 
space. This view was directly involved in 
the statements Sir William Herschel laid be- 
fore the scientific world. 

If the Sun is moving now in a definite direc- 
tion, it can by no means be inferred that this 
motion will always continue to be directed 
towards the same region of space. All the 
analogies which surround us teach us to be- 


is one which can be mastered in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

As the apparent motions of the stars were 
examined with greater and greater care, it 
became more and more evident that every 
star is rushing swiftly through space; for, 
although every fresh determination of the na- 
ture of the Sun’s motion showed a general 
agreement with Herschel’s result, yet there 
was a sufficient divergence to prove that some 
causes Other than variations in the method of 
calculation are at work in causing the dis- 
cordance. 

But it is only in comparatively recent times 
that it has been shown demonstratively, how 
largely the apparent motions of the stars are 
due to the real movements of these bodies in 
space. Mr. Airy argued that, if we are to 
obtain a really conclusive answer to the great 
question of the Sun’s motion in space, we must 
remember that the stellar motions, though 
apparently taking place upon the celestial 
sphere, have really no relation at all to that 
imaginary surface. We must look upon them, 
he said, as taking place in reality in space, 
and apply to them the mathematical processes 


lieve rather that his path is of the nature of! which result from that consideration. 


a gigantic curve re-entering into itself may- 
hap like the planetary orbits, or possibly of a 
complex figure, resembling the paths of those 
comets which belong indeed to the solar 
scheme, but are swayed continually into new 
orbits by the attractions of the larger planets. 


Whichever of these views is correct, it is cer-|different process. 


tain that the part of his path which the Sun 
is at present describing, must be looked upon 
as a portion of a gigantic circle. For, no 
matter what the figure of an orbit may be, 


any small portion of the curve may always be, 
regarded as belonging to some definite circle. 


The point towards which the Sun was found 
to be moving, accorded most satisfactorily 
with the results which had been obtained by 
other methods. The rate assigned to the solar 
motion was also in close accordance with that 
which the younger Struve had obtained by a 
It appears from the re- 
searches of Otto Struve on the one part, and 
those of the Astronomer Royal and Mr. Dunkin 
on the other, that the Sun is moving at the 
rate of about a hundred and fifty millions of 
miles per annum. Although this velocity 
seems enormous, it is in reality smaller than 


movements of the so-called fixed stars. In|And astronomers have set themselves to in-|the velocities we notice in many parts of the 
ten years, or in twenty, no change in position |quire into the nature of the vast circle on solar system. Our own Earth moves more 
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than three times as fast in her orbit, as the scene of utter barrenness and desolation, the that professes to remove all difficulties out of 


Sun on his path through space. 


But only when millions of 


Indeed, the star-system will doubtless have exbibited a seeking sinner’s way. Having reached the 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit is thirty millions many changes. 


fifty-eighth thousand, we may accept it as a 


of miles greater than the distance annually sons have passed, and the earth is nearing fair sample of popular divinity, a pattern book 


traversed by the Sun. 


the scene of its final absorption beneath the 


among a large number of the Christian com- 


In some regions large groups of stars are solar oceans, will the stately motions of the munity, who wish their own or their neigh- 
seen to be drifting bodily in a definite direc-|star-system have begun to work out the full bor’s soul’s difficulties to be removed. But 


tion. 


sort occurs in the stars which form the con-|scheme so extensive and so complicated. 


stellations Gemini and Cancer. All these, 


But the star-drift in Ursa Major is only one 


The most remarkable instance of this series of cyclic changes appertaining to a this is only one of a numerous tribe of little 


|books and leaflets, the drift of which is to 
make people comfortable, and to heal ‘the 


amounting in number to seventy or eighty |instance outof many. Looking more closely 'diseased, the wounded, the sick,’ in the Church 
are drifiing towards the neighboring part of|than we have yet done into the sidereal scheme 


the Milky Way, with the exception of three 
stars, which seem to belong to another sys- 
tem. 

Of the seven bright stars in the Great Bear, 
five are travelling in a common direction with 
uniform velocity. The other two are travel- 
ling in another direction and also with a com- 
mon velocity. We cannot doubt that the first 
five, at any rate, form a system, drifting along 
bodily. For let us sum up the evidence. 
First, we have the comparatively weak evi- 


of which our Sun is a member, we see it break- 
ing up into subordinate star systems of greater 
or less extent. Our Sun himself may not be 
a solitary star as has been commonly sup- 
posed. From among the orbs which deck our 
skies, there may be some which are our Sun’s 
companions on his path through space, though 
countless ages perhaps must pass before the 
signs of such companionship will be rendered 
discernible. On every side we see drifting 
star-schemes, and comparatively few stars are 


‘of God. A few quotations will show us the 
way in which the great majority of teachers 
imagine this is to be brought about :— 

“*Tn the death of Jesus there is mercy pro- 
claimed wide and far to any one who wishes 
for it. You may at once, without delay, ac- 
cept it. You may believe that God’s mercy 
is even now toward you, for He has declared 
it in not sparing His own Son.’ 

Again we read thus :— 

“<If once you are assured that the Lord 
Jesus, God’s blessed Son, was given by God 


dence derived from the general equality of|to be recognized as voyaging in solitary state| Himself, even unto death, in order that full 


the five stars, a peculiarity which has in all 
ages led observant men to entertain the im- 
pression that these stars are in some way as- 
sociated. Next, we have the fact that the five 
stars are travelling in the same apparent di- 
rection, and the significance of this point it 
is easy to estimate, because the antecedent 
probability that, taking the direction of one 
star of the five as a standard of reference, the 
other four would be found to be travelling in 
the same direction, is demonstrably minute. 
Lastly, we have the evidence derived from the 
equality of the motions of the five stars, and 
here again the antecedent probability of the 
coincidence is so minute as to force upon us 
the opinion that the actual coincidence is not 
accidental. The combination of the three 
lines of evidence leads to a feeling of absolute 
certainty that the five stars are associated 
into a single scheme or system. 

That this whole system revolves around its 
centre of gravity is of course certain. But 
there are numberless ways in which the revo- 
lution may take place, depending on the rela- 
tions between the weight and velocity of the 
different orbs forming the system. Any two 
of the five may really form a pair, any three 
may form a triplet. We cannot tell where 
the centre of gravity of the scheme may be. 
We have no knowledge of the true relative 
positions of the five orbs. We cannot guess 
what the real direction of their orbital mo- 
tions may be. We are, in fact, altogether in 
doubt on every subject connected with the 
system, except the main fact that the whole 
system has a drift carrying it bodily forwards 
at the rate of many millions of miles per an- 
num. It isin this connection that the appear- 
ance of such systems as these in the heavens, 
seems to me so interesting—I may almost 
say, 80 imposing a phenomenon. The life of 
man is a period too short to tell us anything 
even of the subordinate motions of such a 
scheme ; but the duration of the human race, 
nay, of the solar system itself, may be out- 
lasted by a single revolution of the great star- 
system placed out yonder in the celestial 
depths. From the far-off times of the Chal- 
dean shepherds the great Septentrion star- 
system has looked down with seemingly un- 
changing aspect on the rise and fall of many 
nations and races of men. When the human 
race has perished from this globe, when the 

earth has become what the moon now is, a 


through space. 


(To be continued.) 


————_> e__— 
For “The Friend.” 


False Shepherds. 

The following is condensed from an article 
with the above title, published recently in 
The Episcopalian of this city. It is pleasant 
and cheering to meet with sound doctrine, 
especially when it comes from those, who in 
some points may differ from us. 

“Among many grave charges brought by 
the Lord against the shepherds in Ezekiel’s 
day, we have them summed in these words, 
‘The diseased or wounded haveye not strength- 
ened, neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken.’ God’s people in all ages answer 
to this description. When the spirit of the 
Lord begins to work in them, they are wound- 
ed, sick, broken. ‘True, they know not what 
is the matter; they cannot believe God is at 
work in their soul; on the contrary, they 
think death and hell await them, that God 
abhors them, that they are too vile to be saved. 
Not for a moment does it enter the mind that 
this is the beginning of blessing. At this 
crisis in the experience of a believer it is made 
wonderfully manifest that there is a distinc- 
tion between false and true shepherds, between 
those who have felt the terrors of the law 
and the burden of sin; and the formal pro- 
fessor, who has no vital experience. Some 
tell the sinner to believe, to take the promise, 
to embrace Christ, to come to the blood, to 
receive the atonement, just as one might tell 
another to perform any physical act he was 
perfectly capable of doing. Then they shelter 
themselves under the word of God, in such 
wise as, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’ To set poor con- 
vinced sinners right as to the method and 
way of salvation, is widely different from the 
usual mode of turning Gospel into law, and 
telling sinners to believe, receive, and enjoy 
Christ. Thereare loadsof bigand little books 
circulated now, the aim of which is to com- 
fort distressed souls, but from which, taken on 
the whole, we venture tosay, law-condemned, 
spirit-quickened souls will never find peace. 
The drift of these books is to urge the dis- 
tressed sinner into peace by the letter of the 
word, without the power of the Spirit. 

“ We cull a few extracts from a small book 


payment and satisfaction might be made in 
that death for your innumerable sins, then 
you will have the feeling of rest and peace 
that you desire, for if you believe that all is 
settled in Christ’s death, yon cannot have a 
feeling of doubt and uncertainty.’ Again, 

“*Be strong in the assurance of God’s won- 
drous love and power on your behalf. Cast 
away doubts and uncertainties, because they 
are dishonoring to Him, and weakening to 
yourself; meet every whisper of Satan by the 
fact that Christ has died and risen again. 
You have but to know yourself a sinner, you 
have only to plead your complete ruin and your 
consciousness of that very ruin is, upon God’s 
authority, your title to say Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save you. The Apostle 
Paul himself realized the value of this fuith- 
ful saying, and was resolved to put himself 
down in the list of those for whom Christ 
died.’ 

“That all this is a most speedy and com- 
fortable way of travelling to heaven for pro- 
fessors and letter-informed religionists, no one 
can deny. Facts of Scriptures believed, and 
the letter or written word of promise duly re- 
ceived into the mind, may afford immense 
support and comfort to an unexercised heart. 
It will set a man high above the profane, or 
the tremblers in Zion, whoare passing through 
the valley of humiliation and crying out under 
the power and weight of an awakened con- 
science. ‘God be merciful to me a sinner;’ 
but a faith in facts, and a belief in the printed 
letter of the word, will never stand a storm. 
Satan, the world, and the power of evil, will 
prove too strong for such a faith as this. 

“ But, say some, where lies the error in these 
and kindred statements, that one hears and 
reads every day, when sinners, under awaken- 
ings of some sort or other, are addressed. 
It lies here, the absence of the work of God 
the Spirit in all these and such like state- 
ments. Man in ignorance, or enlightened to 
feel his awful condition as a sinner before 
God, is appealed to in all these sorts of ad- 
dresses, as if he could do the work, and was 
equal to the task of quickening or comforting 
his own soul. ‘No man can come unto me 
except the Father draw him,’ was our Lord’s 
declaration, and the promise of the Spirit is 
on this wise: ‘ He shall take of mine, and show 
it unto you.’ But in all these and similar 
statements, as quoted, where do we find recog. 
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nized the sovereignty of God in ‘the drawings|at King Fisher's ranche, and proceeded north.| Friends, and circulated throughout the land 


of the Father,’ and the power, and Godhead 
of the Spirit, in revealing the things of Christ 
to sinners? ‘To supply the place of the Holy 
Ghost, the man is addressed as if he needed 
no h«lp beyond his eyes to read the word, and 
his natural intellect to receive and understand 
it to his comfort. 

“ Bat, say some, are there not marks and 
evidences in the Bible to which distressed 
souls may bedirected for comfort, and through 
these ascertained marks, may not peace be 
obtained? The answer we resign to abler 
hands, in an extract from the writings of an 
old and blessed divine of former years, who 
says, 

“¢Men do puzzle themselves extremely, 
while they go about to satisfy their own spirits 
by marks and signs, that, if they deal faith- 
fully with themselves, will never resolve the 
case fully to give true and well grounded rest 
unto their souls. 

“¢The revealing evidence is the great evi- 
dence which determines the question, and 
puts an end to all objections, even the voice 
of God, the Spirit speaking particularly to the 
heart of a person: ‘Son, be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee,’ orthe like. When 
He saith this to the soul, there shall be never 
an objection worth a rush, while this voice is 
received, to disquiet and disturb it. Till the 
Spirit of the Lord come immediately Himself 
and speak thus to a soul, all the world shall 
never be able to satisfy it. In brief, you shall 
know that your sins are laid upon Christ by 
- the Spirit of the Lord speaking this to you; 
and, till He do this, all the sigus and marks 
in the world are mere darkness, mere riddles, 
nor can a soul understand them.’” 


For “The Friend.” 
Indian Affairs, 

Most of the readers of “The Friend,” may 
remember reading the subjoined telegram in 
the public newspapers on the day after its 
despatch to Washington. As it marks an 
important phase of affairs among four of the 
tribes which are under the care of Friends in 
the Indian Territory, we think it may be in- 
teresting to those who have not read it, to 
publish it, and add some information respect- 
ing the consequent action taken by the asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of the different 
Yearly Meetings on Indian Affairs. The tel- 
egram is as follows: 


“From Washington. Washington, July 7. 
Hostilities in the Indian Territory. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs to-day 
received the following important telegram, 
bringing news of a serious outbreak among 
the Indians in the Indian Territory. 
‘Osage City, Kansas, July 7.—Hon. FE. P. 


Smith, Commissioner, Washington. Just ar- 
rived from Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Agency, 
north fork of Canadian river. Hostile Chey- 
ennes, Comanches and Kiowas made their ap. 
pearance in the vicinity of the Agency on the 
2nd inst., and on the same day killed William 
Watkins, 30 miles north of the Agency. Five 
war parties seemed moving in the direction of 
the trail from the Agency to Caldwell, Kan- 
sas. I at once despatched a courier to Fort 
Sill for troops to protect the Agency, which 
were temporarily granted. 

‘On the morning of the 5th we mustered a 
small party of employees, to escort through 
to Caldwell. Hostile Indians had been seen 


We took all the men and stock to Lee & Rey- 
nold’s ranche, on Turkey Creek, and on July 
7, the Indians attacked this ranche, but were 
repulsed, getting only some horses. Four 
miles north of Baker’s ranche we found four 
men, Pat Hennessey, George Ford, Thomas 
Callaway, and one unknown, lying murdered 
in the road. They had three wagons, loaded 
with sugar and coffee for Agent Haworth, all 
of which was destroyed or taken away. All 
the men were scalped. Hennessey had been 
tied to his wagon and burned. The fire was 
still burning. We gave them a hasty burial 
and proceeded to the next ranche, where we 
found teamsters, stages, &c., concentrated. 
They reported a war party of about 100 hav- 
ing passed north and east that morning. The 
ranche men had driven them off. Wetooka 
woman and child from this place, and gave 
the men all the ammunition we could spare. 

‘The next ranche was reached after dark. 
The Indians had gone into camp four miles 
east on Skeleton creek. I advised all the 
ranchemen and freightmen to abandon their 
places, which they did, and by making good 
use of the night, we reached Caldwell yester- 
day at noon. We found Lafilin’s ox train at 
Pond Creek, 25 miles south of Caldwell, and 
I fear this train, loaded with subsistence for 
three agencies, will be captured, as we saw 
nine hostile Indians in that vicinity, and the 
party had only three guns. My chief clerk is 
in command of the party. 

‘There are now but two ranches occupied 
on this road, and we fear their fate before 
help can reach them. I have no doubt the 
Indians will clean every thing until repulsed. 
This is their proclamation. I have offered 
my own life in passing through their lines to 
save others, and now I ask, and shall expect 
to receive at once, two or three companies of 
cavalry, one to be stationed at Baker’s ranche, 
to protect Government interests on this road, 
and one at the Agency. 

‘These troops should be despatched as 
quickly as possible to Wishita by railroad, 
and no hostile Indians shall be quartered at 
the Agency, and I must have the troops to 
back it up. Let the hostile element be struck, 
and with such power as shall make our work 
quick and effectual. I now go to Leaven- 
worth, awaiting instructions, and ready to 
consult with General Pope. Signed, 

Joun D. Mivgs, Indian Agent.’ 

Miles is a Quaker, and is considered by the 


by the public press, naturally excited much 
uneasiness inthe minds of those Friends who 
had taken an interest in the peaceable mis- 
sion among the Indians delegated to our So- 
ciety a few years ago by President Grant. 

The members of the executive committee 
felt it their duty to consult with each other 
upon the occasion, and a meeting of that body 
was accordingly called, at Lawrence, Kansas, 
on the 15th of the 7th month. Eleven Friends 
from eight yearly meetings met at the time 
appointed. The feeling among them was 
unanimous that the sentiments expressed by 
the telegram were inconsistent entirely with 
the views always entertained by our religious 
Society, respecting a resort to military force, 
and in contravention of the spirit in which 
we had undertaken the task of bringing the 
red man within the influence of peaceful in- 
dustry and Christian kindness. 

They felt it to be due to the Society and the 
public to repudiate all responsibility for the 
acts of agent Miles, in calling for troops and 
recommending retaliatory warfare, as signi- 
fied by his despatch, and to this end the fol- 
lowing minute was unanimously agreed upon. 

‘* While we recognize the exigencies of the 
situation in which our agent, John D. Miles 
has been placed, as set forth in the telegram 
of the 7th instant to the commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, and consider that great allowance 
is due to him under these trying circumstan- 
ces, in judging of his course, yet it is the con- 
clusion of this committee, after having given 
him a full personal hearing, that some of his 
actions, and the warlike tenor of the despatch 
above referred to, show that he is not suffi- 
ciently in harmony with the principles upon 
which our work among the Indians is based, 
and hence we woald kindly request his resig- 
nation. 

It is With great regret that the committee 
have been forced to the above conclusion, and 
they desire in communicating it to him to as-, 
sure him of their feelings of personal kind- 
ness. 

Information received shows that of the 
tribes under their charge, a large proportion 
are in a prosperous condition, civil order is 
well preserved among them, schools and in- 
dustrial operations are flourishing. In the 
three southwestern agencies, chiefly owing to 
the intrusion of white men who kill buffalo, 
trade in whisky and steal horses, some of the 
chiefs and young men of a few of the tribes, 


Interior Department to be a cool and tho-|have resolved upon retaliation. Small war 
roughly reliable agent. His request for troops | parties have attacked one train, a few ranches, 
has been endorsed avd recommended for im-|and the buffalo hunters in the pan-handle of 
mediate attention by the military authorities | Texas. 
of the war department. We are hopeful that order and-quiet may 
The hostile Indians referred to are estimated |soon return.” 
to number 2000, composing about one-fourth By direction of the Committee, 
of the Cheyenne, Kiowa and Arrapahoe tribes. | Cyrus Beepe, Clerk pro tem. 
It will be remembered that Commissioner (To be continued.) 
Smith recommended last year that these tribes 
who had then been raiding extensively inj “The strongest argument for the truth of 
Texas, should be brought into thorough sub-|Christianity is the true Christian; the man 
jection, and compelled to give up their raid-| filled with the spirit of Christ. The best proof 
ing leaders. This was not done, and trouble |of Christ’s resurrection is a living Charch, 
now proceeds from the same turbulent por-| which itself is walking in new life, and draw- 
tions of the tribes, three-fourths of whom are |ing life from Him, who hath overcome death. 
peaceably located at Fort Sill reservation, | Before such arguments, ancient Rome herself, 
where also Satanta, Big Tree, and their other the mightiest empire of the world, and the 
prominent chiefs are still remaining in com-| most hostile to Christianity, could not stand. 
pliance with their agreement.” Let us live in like manner, and then, though 
The warlike tone of this telegram, coming hell should have a shortlived triumph, even- 
as it did from a member of the Society of tually must be fulfilled what St. Augustine 
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says, ‘ Love is the fulfilling 
Professor Christlieb at the Christian Alliance,)component parts, struck me with surprise.|days of our Society—the cross seemed heavy, 


New York, 1873. The articles of value were I think stolen from 
the men who had broken into the house for 
temporary lodging. I have preserved a sketch 
of this iron-clad nest, which I think unique 
in natural history. 

Many curious facts have since been related 
to me, concerning the habits of this little crea- 
ture. A miner told me the following: He 
once, during the mining excitement in Sis- 
kyiou county, became in California parlance 
‘dead broke,’ and applied for and obtained 
employment in a mining camp, where the 
owners, hands and all slept in the same cabin. 
Shortly after his arrival small articles com- 
menced to disappear; if a whole plug of to- 
bacco were left on the table, it would be gone 
in the morning. Finally a bag, containing 
one hundred or more dollars in gold dust, was 
taken from a small table at the head of a 





























For “The Friend” 
The California Wood-rat. 

The following statement respecting the sin- 
gular habits of the California Wood-rat, is 
published in the last number of Silliman’s 
Journal. It is from a letter written by A. W. 
Chase, Assistant U. S. Coast Survey, to B. 
Silliman, dated “Anaheim, California, May 
27, 1874.” 

“ While on the northern coast I noticed a fact 
in natural history to me quite curious, regard- 
ing the habits of the so-called California wood- 
rat. Iam not sufficiently versed in such mat- 
ters to give you the name of this interesting 
creature. Itisa little larger than an ordinary 
Norway rat, dark-brown in color, with large 
lustrous eyes, and a tail covered with thin 
hairs. I should call it intermediate between a 
squirrel andrat. This creature builds its nest 
in the woods, sometimes on the ground, more 
frequently in the lower branches of trees. 
They accumulate a surprising quantity of 
dried twigs, which they interlace to form a 
dome-shaped structure, often ten or twelve 
feet high and six or eight feet in diameter. 

Openings in the mass lead to the centre, 
where is found the nest, consisting of the finely 
divided bark of trees, dried grass, &. But 
it is to the peculiar thievish propensity of 
this little creature that I wish to call atten- 
tion. 

To make my story intelligible, I would first 
state that I am partial owner of some prop- 
erty on the Oregon coast, on which a saw-mill 
had been placed, but which, owing to various 
causes, has never been in operation. On this 
property was a dwelling house for the hands, 
in which, on work being discontinued, were 
stored a quantity of stutf, tools, packing for 
the engine, six or seven kegs of large spikes ; 
‘in the closets, knives, forks, spoons, &c. A 
large cooking stove was left in one of the 
rooms. 

This house was left uninhabited for two 
years, and, being at some distance from the 
little settlement it was frequently broken into 
by tramps who sought a shelter for the night. 
When I entered this house I was astonished 
to see an immense rat’s nest on the empty 
stove. On examining this nest, which was 
about five feet in height, and occupied the 
whole top of thestove (a large range), [ found|answer that was made to that young man 
the outside to be composed entirely of spikes,|formerly, is made to us—to sell all that we 
all laid with symmetry so as to present the|have, to part with all for Him, give all up to 
points of the nails outward. In the centre of his disposal, not only our outward substance, 
this mass was the nest, composed of finely|but our own wills, our lives, our time and the 
divided fibers of the hemp packing. Inter-|talents that He has committed unto us; and 
laced with the spikes, we found the following:|take up the cross and follow Him as he is 
About three dozen knives, forks and spoons,|pleased to lead. All must be givenup. This 
all the butcher knives, three in number, a|}may seem hard to flesh and blood, but this is 
large carving knife, fork and steel; several/nevertheless still the way to eternal life. 
large plugs of tobacco ; the outside casing of a| Yet there are now, as there ever have been, 
silver watch was disposed of in one part of|in every age of the world, those who, when 
the pile, the glass of the same watch in an-|they hear these conditions of entering into 
other, and the works in still another; an old|life eternal, go away very sorrowful, and say, 
— containing some silver, matches and to-| Who then can be saved? They take the per- 

acco; nearly all the small tools from the/ishing things of this world for their portion, 
tool closets, among them several large augers. |and follow their own wills and ways. And 
Altogether, it was a very curious mixture of|also in every age there will be found some, 
different articles, all of which must have been| who, like Moses, will @hoose rather to suffer 
transported some distance, as they were ori-| affliction with the people of God, than to en- 
ginally stored in different parts of the house.'joy the pleasures of sin for a season, esteem- 

The ingenuity and skill displayed in the'ing the reproach of Christ greater riches than 


construction of this nest and the curious taste|the treasures of Egypt, having respect unto 







the claim slept. Suspicion fell on the new 
comer, and he would perhaps have fared 
hardly ; for, with those rough miners, punish- 
ment is short and sharp; but, just in time, a 
large rat’s nest was discovered in the garret 
of the cabin, and in it was found the missing 
money, as well as the tobacco and other arti- 
cles supposed to have been stolen.” 
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THE COMET. 


Stupendous orb! with wonder and surprise 

We see thy flaming train illume the skies, 

As thou intent on thy ethereal race, 

Careerest through the realms of boundless space— 
Proclaiming to earth’s tribes as in amaze 

They on thy radiant form astonished gaze, 

That there is an Almighty God above, 

The source of power, of goodness, light and love, 
Who wheels thy rapid flight among the spheres 
And marks thy round of centuries of years, 
Where worlds o’er worlds in beauteous order roll, 
Obedient unto His supreme-control. 
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For “The Friend.” 














The Cross, 


From the time the rich man came running 
to Jesus to know what he should do to in- 
herit eternal life, to the present, the cross has 
been a stumbling and an offence to poor fallen 
human nature. The honors, the riches, and 
the false pleasures of this perishing world 
seem to stand in the way of taking up the daily 
cross and walking in the strait and narrow 
way that leadeth unto life eternal. But the 

















of the truth.’””—/for articles of iron, many of them heavy, for|the recompence of the reward. In the early 


especially to the rich and great—who had the 
riches and honors of this world before them 
—as was the case with Wm. Penn, and many 
in that time, who seemed to have to part with 
all, when they joined in fellowship with the 
poor despised Quakers, who were every where 
spoken against, calumniated and persecuted, 
They indeed gave up all to follow their Lord 
and Master, and sold all they had to purchase 
the Pearl of great price. 

Yet in that day, there were some convinced 
of the truth of their principles who did not 
publicly espouse their cause before the world; 
and I believe there are many such now, who 
are striving to find some easier way, 80 as to 
evade the cross and still be considered Quakers. 
Instead of saying with Peter to our Lord and 
Master, ‘‘lo! we have left all to follow thee,” 
they are ashamed to be accounted fools for 


“bunk,” in which one of the os of| Christ’s sake, and so like Nicodemus formerly, 


they would be willing to come to Jesus by 
night, when no one would see them, but would 
not be seen by the world or the chief priests 
following the carpenter’s Son in the light of 
day. But in order to attain to eternal life, 
the cross must be borne openly before the 
world. Not those little crosses that the Pa- 
pists invented, made out of wood or metal, 
that could be carried in the pocket and 
could be taken out and used when it was 
convenient, but the cross that Paul referred 
to, when he said, “God forbid that. I should 
glory—save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me and I unto the world,” and again, “I am 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me—and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” 

We must deny ourselves the sinful gratifica- 
tions of time and sense, and even some things 
which may be accounted by others of not 
much consequence ; as conforming to the world 
in making use of the world’s language and 
compliments, instead of the plain language 
made use of in scripture by the holy men and 
women of old ; and using the names of heathen 
deities in designating the days of the week 
and months of the year ; and also in following 
the vain and changeable fashions of the world 
in our apparel; and having gay and costly 
furniture in our houses, and an expensive style 
of living in our families, providing expensive 
marriage entertainments; and other things 
that might be enumerated, that do not become 
a disciple of a meek and crucified Lord and 
Master, who wore a seamless garment and 
had not where to lay his head, though he was 
Lord of all. We must be willing to take up 
the cross in these things, as well as in those 
that may be accounted of greater moment. 
We must be willing to own Him and his 
cause before men, for it is said he that is 
“ashamed of me, and of my words, in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.” 

It is not so much acknowledging Christ in 
words, that is needed, as in our lives and our 
daily walk and conversation before the world ; 
in our example is the way to let our light 
shine. It is a contradiction to say that we 
have renounced the world, when at the same 
time we are conforming ourselves to it, in its 
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fashions, its follies and its sinful gratifications; 
for he that loveth the world the love of the 
Fatheris notinhim. The Apostle Paul says, 
I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
itis the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. Then let us not be asham- 
ed to own Christ and his Gospel before men 
by our lives and conversation, and to show by 
our walk be‘ore men that we are indeed His 
followers, who said, my kingdom is not of this 
world. And we, as a Society, and as indi- 
vidual members thereof, should not be asham- 
ed to own our principles, and to walk con- 
formably thereto; though it may be in the 
cross to our natural inclinations: for I believe 
the principles of Friends, as originally held 
by our predecessors in the Society, and by 
faithful Friends down to the present time, are 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ, and are 
still worth suffering for. No part thereof 
should be Jet fall, but all should be faithfully 
maintained. 

The cross seems to stand in the way of some 
who admit the truth of those principles, for 
they seem to think we might dispense with 
what they call our minor testimonies, which 
seem to be agreatcrosstothem. They think 
these are not needed in this enlightened age 
of the world, but I do not see but what they 
are as much needed now as they ever were 
as a testimony against the sinful practices of 
the world that still “lieth in wickedness.” 
Those who think them little things should 
remember that our Saviour says, ‘‘ He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also 
in much, and he that is unjust in the least is 
unjust also in much.” In accordance with 
this, experience has shown in our Society that 
those that are unfaithful in what they term 
these smaller testimonies, are often unfaithful 
in the rest. They consider one thing small 
and let it drop; and after awhile something 
else is deemed a small matter, and so they 
progress, until they finally consider there is 
not much in any of our principles, and leave 
the Society altogether, or, if they stay with 
us, are dead weights to those who do stand 
faithful. 

If the principles of the Society of Friends 
are maintained at all by this and succeeding 
generations, in a Society capacity, they must 
be, as a whole, not by parts; for there is such 
a connection between the different parts of 
those principles, that to take one part away, 
weakens the entire structure. Therefore, 
Friends, let us faithfully uphold those princi- 
ples in all their parts. ‘ 

Ohio, 7th month 28th, 1874. 


For “The Friend.” 

Curious Observations on the Pitcher Plant. 

The leaves of the Sarracenia variolaris, or 
pitcher plant, of the Southern States, have 
long been known to act as a kind of fly trap. 
Some recent observations made by Dr. Melli- 
champ, of South Carolina, indicate the exis- 
tence of some peculiarities in the plant which 
are certainly very curious, and show an adap- 
tation of structure for the apparent purpose 
of entrapping insects, not hitherto suspected. 
A watery fluid has long been known to collect 
in the bottom of the pitcher shaped leaf, in 
which the insects found there were supposed 
to have been drowned, which, it is ascertain- 
ed, is a true secretion of the plant, bland and 
mucilaginous in taste, but leaving in the 
mouth a peculiar astringency, resembling in 
degree that of the root. This secretion was 
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found to have upon insects inebriating or nar- 
cotic properties. By collecting from each leaf 
its few drops of juice, Dr. M. procured a suffi. 
cient quantity of it, with which to test its in- 
toxicating effects with houseflies and other 
insects. He says, “some twenty flies were 
experimented with. At first the fly makes an 
effort to escape, though apparently he never 
uses his wings in doing so, the fluid though 
seemingly not. very tenacious, seems quickly 
to saturate them, and so clings to them and 
clogs them as to render flight impossible. A 
fly when thrown in water is very apt to es- 
cape, as the fluid seems to run from its wings; 
but none of these escaped from the bath of the 
Sarracenia secretion. In their efforts to es- 
cape they soon get unsteady in their move- 
ments, and tumble sometimes on their backs; 
they make more active and frantic efforts, 
bat very quickly stupor seems to overtake 
them, and they then turn upon their sides ei- 
ther dead, (as I at first supposed,) or in pro- 
found anesthesia.” After some time the in- 
sects recovered from the stupor, and when 
placed in a conVenient position were able to 
crawl away. From the peculiar form of the 
cup in which this secretion accumulates, no 
opportunity would present for the escape of 
the insects, who thus form in time a mass of 
decomposing matter, fitted to nourish the 
plant. 

One of the objects of the secretion, how- 
ever, appeared to be to act as a macerating 
liquid, in which the bodies of the insects might 
be more readily decomposed, and assimilated 
to that condition in which they could aid in 
promoting the growth of the plant; forming 
in fact a liquid fertilizer. 

Another interesting feature of this plant is 
a sugary exudation near the top of the pitch- 
er shaped leaf, which was very attractive to 
insects, and as far as was observed, not poison- 
ous. ‘This appears to act the part of a lure, 
to entice them into the cup, which on the in. 
side is covered with a coating of hairs, soft 
and delicate near the top, and pointing down- 
wards, but more rigid and bristly below, and 
from which, when once entered, it appeared 
almost impossible to escape. This sugary ex- 
udation was also found to extend along the 
outside of the leaf, nearly if not quite to the 
ground. ‘One can now readily understand 
why ants should so frequently be found 
among the earliest macerated insects at the 
base of the tube. Their fondness for saccha- 
rine juices is well known, and while recon- 
noitering at the base of the leaf and bent on 
plunder, they are doubtless soon attracted by 
the sweets of this honeyed path lying right 
before them, along which they may eat as 
they march, until the mouth is reached, where 
certain destruction awaits them.” “ This ho- 
neyed pathway leading from the ground up 
to the larger feeding ground to which the ants 
are thus enticed, may well be compared with 
the trail of corn with which hunters are wont 
to entice wild turkeys into their trap. One 
cannot imagine anything more curious.” 

In reference to the entrapment of the in- 
sects by reason of the peculiar conformation 
of the leaf, Dr. M. remarks: “ The nectar be- 
ing found below the lower lip for a half inch 
or more, when the fly is satiated and makes 
for flight, he must do soimmediately upward 
for a very short distance, and then somewhat 
at right angles to get through the outlet—a 
somewhat difficult flight, which perhaps of all 


insects a fly might be capable of, but which! 
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even he probably is not.” In their flight they 
“strike themselves against the opposite sides 
of the prison house, either upward or down- 
ward, generally the former. Obtaining no 
perch or foothold they rebound off from this 
velvety, ‘microscopic chevaux de frise,’ which 
lines the inner surface still lower, until by a 
series of zigzag generally downward falling 
flights, they finally reach the coarser and 
more bristly pubescence of the lower cham- 
ber, where entangled somewhat, they strug- 
gle frantically, and eventually slide into the 
pool of death. And even here, though they 
may cease to struggle, and seem dead, like 
‘drowned flies,’ yet are they only asphyxiat- 
ed. After continued asphyxia they die, and 
after maceration they add to the vigor and 
sustenance of the plant. And this seems to 
be the true use of this fluid, for it does not 
seem to be at all necessary to the killing of 
the insects, although it does possess that pow- 
er, the conformation of the funnel of the fly 
trap is sufficient to destroy them. They only 


die the sooner, and the sooner become liquid 
manure.” 


ee For “The Friend.” 
Drought and Rain, 

Many portions of our country in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, as well as in other situations, 
have experienced during the present summer 
the effects ofa prolonged withholding of those 
refreshing showers, which are so essential to 
the maintenance of vegetable life, and the 
health and comfort of us all. In some neigh- 
borhoods, the broad leaves of the Indian corn 
had rolled up, and presented that parched as- 
pect so distressing to the farmer; the pasture 
fields had become brown and dry, and far- 
nished but little food for the animals that fed 
in them ; and the cucumber, melon and similar 
vines wilted under the hot suns. In many of 
the fields, near the lines of the different rail- 
roads, the grass was set on fire by the sparks 
of the passing engines, and partially con- 
sumed. One who listened to the conversa- 
tion of those who met in rural districts, would 
hear sage comments on the weather, doubts 
as to the future of the potatoe and tomato 
crops, and discussions as to the amount of 
drought that corn would bear, and the neces- 
sity of moisture when the silk and tassel ap- 
peared on it, and the grain was about develop- 
ing. Even those not directly interested in 
farming concerns, could not but enter into 
sympathy with their friends and neighbors. 
It often required some effort to refrain from 
indulging in impatient longings for rain, and 
to maintain that state of quiet submission to 
the Divine will, which, when associated with 
due diligence in the performance of our al- 
loted labors, is the safest resting place for 
short-sighted, dependent mortals. 

The rains which have recently reached us, 
bave made a greatchange. A fresher green- 
ness clothes the fields of grass, and the curled 
corn-blades open out their broad surfaces as 
they feel the influence of this “ sweet reviver 
of the famished land.” The spirits of the 
people are as much enlivened as their fields, 
and they now look forward with confident 
hopes of receiving a reward for their labors 
and care. 

Can we not see in all these things an em- 
blem of the condition into which the church 
is sometimes brought ? There are times when 
little apparent fruit is seen from the most 
earnest labors of the spiritual husbandmen. 
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The seed which is sown, remains in the hearts 
apparently without germinating—the soil ap- 
pears to be without moisture, and no growth 
is visible. The hoe of church discipline may 
indeed cut down the weeds that spring up, 
but it cannot supply that penetrating and all- 
powerful Grace, which alone gives spiritual 
greenness and life to the plants. Dishearten- 
ing as it may seem to the workman in such a 
field, it is still his duty faithfully to stir the 
ground, prune the straggling branches, watch 
over and care for the poor shrivelled plants, 
as the Master of the vineyard may direct. In 
the vicissitudes of the beavenly seasons, the 
rains will descend and water the ground— 
there will come a time when it will please the 
Lord of the harvest, not only to send forth 
laborers, but to visit His Church with a re- 
newed outpouring of His Grace and good 
Spirit. Then indeed the toiling husbandmen 
will see of the travail of their souls and be 
satisfied. Sons and daughters, who had wan- 
dered far from the safe inclosure of the sheep- 
fold, will be brought back ; new growth will 
be developed in some who had seemed like 
stunted plants; and heavenly life and beauty 
will again adorn the garden of the Lord. 



































































The “Challenger” Expedition. 

This lecture was delivered at S. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, London, by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, F.R.%., on the ‘ First Fruits of the 
Challenger Expedition—Temperature Survey 
of the Atlantic.” The lecturer commenced 
by stating that among the objects of the 
Challenger expedition sent out in the begin- 
ning of last year, none was more important 
than the examination of the temperature of 
the various ocean basins, not merely at the 
surface and the bottom, but at different ocean 
depths, in order to collect data for the differ- 
ent ocean currents. The chief great move- 
ment is that which brings warm water from 
the S. W. to our shores and to the Hebrides 
and Norway, which is commonly supposed to 
be brought by the Gulf Stream, but it will be 
shown that the real Gulf Stream dies away 
in the mid-Atiantic. The first great principle 
of the movement of ocean water is horizontzl 
by wind. If we take a circular vessel of wa- 
ter and introduce a current of air in a side 
direction, it will drive the water round the 
vessel, and though some of its force will be 
expended in striking against the walls of the 
vessel, its movement will continue towards 
the point whence it started; and thus if the 
wind in certain parts of the ocean blow away 
the water, this is constantly replaced by re- 
turncurrents. Butif we blow the air straight 
across the circular vessel, its effect will be to 
turn the water right and left at the opposite 
side, and these two currents will again meet 
at the point where the air was introduced. 
This is important to remember, as it explains 
many of the ocean currents, and is applicable 
to the surface of the Atlantic, where the trade 
winds blow continually from Africa to Am- 
erica, and in the Pacific from America to 
China and Japan. These trade winds im 
pel a strong current, known as the equatorial 
current, which reaches from the Equator to 
lat. 20° or 23°, the variation depending upon 
the season. This current flowing from the 
Bight of Biafra strikes the coast line of South 
America, and only a projecting small portion 
goes to the south, while the greater part slants 
to the north ; the result is that an enormous 
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body of water flows from Cape S. Roque to 
the Carribean Sea, turns round into the Gulf 
of Mexico between Cuba and Yucatan, and 
comes out between Florida and the Bahamas 
propelled onwards by a vis a tergo, or force 
from behind, of the Equatorial Current, which 
the Challenger proves to be very shallow and 
confined to the surface, not extending below 
one hundred fathoms. But part of the Equa- 
torial Current does not enter the Gulf of 
Mexico, but makes a circulation of its own, 
and duly returns to the Bight of Biafra, en- 
countering on its way that vast bed of sea- 
weed known as the Sargasso Sea, which so 
dismayed the mariners of Columbus, and 
whose large area of vegetation doubtless plays 
an important part in nourishing the animals 
below. The South Atlantic bas no Gulf 
Stream, and the current after its divergence 
at Cape S. Roque goes southward under the 
name of the Brazil Current, and as the Con- 
necting Current returns to the Bight of Biafra. 
[n inquiring the reason of this movement we 
find that it is helped by wind, and that the cur- 
rent recrosses the Atlantic in that direction 
because of the anti-trade winds, and their 
prevalent direction being from west to east 
they produce a movement in that direction. 
If we turn a terrestrial globe the point on 
the Equator moves faster than any other 
part, therefore anything passing from the 
Equator would carry with it an excess by 
easterly momentum, and conversely a body 
of water coming from the Pole towards the 
Equator would have a deficiency of easterly 
momentum, and would turn to the west. At 
Africa the prevalent wind is from the south, 
and renders the circulation complete. The 
same principle prevails in the Pacific, where 
the Equatorial current rolls from South Am- 
erica to the Indian Archipelago, and is de- 
flected into the Japan Current towards Beh- 
ring straits and returns by Mexico to whence 
itcame. The common saying that the Gulf 
Stream passes through the Mid-Atlantic, strik- 
ing the shores of Britain, and moving up to|turn of the equatorial current, bringing heat, 
Ireland, is based on the unquestionable fact although it be not the GulfStream. Between 
of the gradual movement of a body of warm|the Gulf Stream and the coast line is a band 
water, and which according to the isothermal |of cold water called the “cold wall,” and so 
lines (lines of equal heat) drawn by Dr.|sharp is the line of division that a ship may 
Petermann, passes nearly straight across the|have her stem in the one water and ber stern 
Atlantic, turning upwards after passing New-|in the other. In the Equatorial section of the 
foundland, and is as warm at lat. 70 as at|Challenger’s explorations there was found at 
Newfoundland ; these lines follow the coast| Paul's Rock (lying almost on the Equator in 
lines, and thus the harbors of Norway are|long. 30° W.) an extraordinary thinness of 
never blocked by ice in the winter, though|surface water, while the low temperature of 
there is often ice in the port of New York ;!the bottom water shows that it must be purely 
the harbors on one side of Iceland are also| Antarctic water ; therefore at the Equator the 
open, though those of Greenland are often| water bas the hottest surface and the coldest 
blocked even in summer. Some assert this}bottom. The question now remains how 
warm current to be the Gulf Stream, but after|the heat of the Atlantic current acts upon us. 
passing Halifax and Nova Scotia the Gulf|Off Portugal it is rather below the normal 
Stream spreads out into a thin superticial|temperature, but as it moves northward it 
film. carries its temperature with it, and only the 

Dr. Carpenter proceeded to state that be-|heat of the surface is lowered, the rest retain- 
fore the departure of the Challenger he put|ing its temperature as far as the Faroe Isles 
forth certain general conclusions and predic-|(where it is above the winter temperature of 
tions, one hypothesis being that in the great|the islands, themselves,) thus carrying an 
ocean beds are two strata, one, the deeper,}enormous body of heat. and 500 fathoms is a 
moving from the Pole to the Equator and|more effective heater than a film of 50 fath- 
moving quickly; the other at the top, moving|oms, such as the Gulf Stream would be, even 
slowly from the Equator to the Pole. The|though it might be hotter water. Another 
sustaining force is found in the heaviness of\jinstance where a cold stratum of water comes 
the water induced by Polar cold, which pro-|up to the surface was observed by Dr. Meyer, 
duces a downward movement, and the excess| who has given much attention to the Baltic 
of lateral pressure causes an outflow of water}/and North Sea. The North Sea is exceed- 
from the bottom towards the Equator, which|ingly shallow, never exceeding 100 fathoms 
also occasions a surface indraught. The lec-jexcept in one channel extending along the 


turer stated that he had illustrated this by an 
experiment of a glass trough, placing at one 
end a hot plate, at the other a metal box of 
freezing mixture. Ifa coloring substance be 
dropped into the water midway between the 
two ends it flows to the cold end, then drops 
to the bottom, and rises when it comes be- 
neath the hot plate. We find that the South 
Atlantic ocean bed is colder than the north- 
ern, for in the north the communication with 
the Polar area is narrow, the only channel 
being between Greenland and Iceland. But 
in the Antartic region there is nothing to in- 
terfere with the free flow, and thus the tem- 
perature of the bottom of the South Atlantic 
is lower, and there is a greater evidence of 
the Polar flow and of Polar water close to the 
Equator. 

The first section of the Challenger’s voyage 
was from Teneriffe (lat. 28 N.) to S. Thomas 
(18 N.,) and when they found water at a tem- 
perature so low as 34 there were suspicions of 
Antartic water, which it seems flows as far 
north of the Equator asS. Thomas. It must 
be remembered that depth has nothing to 
do with temperature, the temperature be- 
ing determined by the mean winter tempera- 
ture of the locality or by the coldest water 
that can get in. This is well proved by the 
uniformity of the Mediterranean, where only 
the surface is affected by the summer sun, the 
temperature from 50 fathoms downwards re- 
maining at 54° allthe year. Why should the 
water in the Mediterranean be 55° while that 
of the Atlantic, only just outside it, is at ex- 
actly the same depth 35°, if the water did 
notcome froma Polar basin? FromS. Thomas 
the Challenger went to Bermuda, and just one 
hundred miles due north of 8. Thomas found 
the deepest water she had yet met with, 3,875 
fathoms, both thermometers being crushed by 
the extraordinary pressure of 4} tons on the 
square inch. From the Bermudas she passed 
to New York and Nova Scotia, passing a 
broad band ot about 60°, which contains the 
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south coast of Norway as fur as the Skagerack. 
Along the west side of this channel flows a 
cold stream from the Arctic Ucean. This 
continues over the bed of the North Sea up to 
Dogger Bank, where in a very short space 
there is a difference of 15° Fahrenheit between 
the eastern and western slopes. An effect of 
these movements, more important than the 
amelioration of climate, is to prevent stagna- 
tion. In the bottom of the Mediterranean 
the whole is a stagnant mass of water, desti- 
tute of animal life. Dr. Carpenter added that 
on his first visit to the Mediterranean he ex- 
pected to find a large fauna, and on reasoning 
on his disappointment concluded that this 
absence of life was due to a deficiency of oxy- 
gen for want of aeration to remove the car- 
bonic acid. Accordingly on his second visit 
he took instruments to analyse the gases, and 
found that where oxygen was in the Atlantic 
in proportion of 20 to 100 it was but 5 in the 
Mediterranean, and where carbonic acid in 
the former was 45 in the latter it was 60. 
The vertical circulation prevailing in the At- 
lantic brings every drop of bottom water to 
the top, and, still more important, carries 
every drop of surface water to the bottom, 
thus carrying nutrition from the Sargasso to 
animal life in the depths. The Challenger 
observations have also discovered that accord. 
ing to the indications of specific gravity the 
surface water and the bottom water corsges- 
pond much more closely at the Equator than 
at any other place. This affords a very strik- 
ing indication of the ascent of bottom water 
toward the surface, which on the theory of 
the vertical circulation would take place in 
the Equatorial region where the two under. 
flows trom the Poles meet. The lecturer con- 
cluded by remarking that the Challenger was 
now pursuing a prosperous voyage in the 
South Pacific, her latest researches being be- 
tween Melbourne and Kerguelen’s Land.— 
English Mechanic. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following extracts are taken from a 
letter recently received by a Friend in this 
city. It was written by Friends who belong 
to a distant Yearly Meeting, and not long 
since were with us on a religious account. It 
is believed that it may prove interesting and 
encouraging to others, as well as to those to 
whom it was addressed. 

“*When He putteth forth his own he 
goeth before them and prepares the way.’ 
This is a lesson that many in our Society are 
slow to learn in this day of intellectual ac- 
tivity. They seem to think that certain 
things must be accomplished, and that they 
have the power and qualifications within 
themselves to bring about desirable reSults ; 
and hence going forth in this spirit, and rely- 
ing on their own strength to carry them 
through, they meet with obstructions, and 
confusion is their portion. 

“ We often feel tor a class of young Friends 
who are at times heard to speak in our meet- 
ings, and some of whom have been under the 
Lord’s preparing hand for service; yet by 
coming under the influence of this restless 
spirit, and giving heed to the urgent entrea- 
ties of others to engage in work now, without 
waiting for the call and renewed qualification 
for every respective service, they have not 
grown ino their gifts, bat are a burden to So- 
ciety. The wild fire has to a large extent 
swept over our Society in this part of the 
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country, but there are several that have not 
come under its influence, but are still stand- 
ing for the principles of the Gospel as pro- 
fessed by Friends.” 


History of Stoves.—During the seventeenth 
century in England, as well as this continent, 
although great fires blazed in the royal cham- 
bers and halls, and the parlors of the wealthy, 
the domestics were almost perishing with 
cold. This discomfort did not proceed from 
selfish or stingy housekeeping, but rather 
from an affectation of hardihood, particularly 
among the lower classes, where effeminacy 
was reckoned a reproach. This may account, 
in part, for the slow introduction of chimneys. 
Walls were rarely luthed and plastered, ceil- 
ings were just beginning to be boarded in the 
best houses ; doors, sash, and window-shutters 
were of the most wretched fit; and tongue 
floor boards did not come into use until 1670. 
About the same time, from Germany, came 
the grand invention of hanging, by a cord, 
weight and pulleys, the lower sash of a win 
dow. 

In 1658 Sir John Winter invented a fire-box 
for burning coal or coke inside a chimney- 
place, with a hole above, covered with a 
moveable plate. This was similar to one sug- 
gested by Savot, in France, and was probably 
the origin of the first coal grate. An im- 
provement was made on this by Jorévin de 
Rochford, in London, whereby greater econo- 
my was obtained, and the smoke better dis- 
posed of; but this was again exceeded by the 
one placed in his chamber by Prince Rupert, 
in 1768. In this, instead of a hole directly 
over the grate, the draught went out at the 
back, until the fire was well kindled, when 
adamper in the flue was pulled forward, which 
forced the smoke down a short distance, and 
then allowed it to rise in the chimney, behind 
a low partition in the middle of the flue. 

The first of all our present coal stoves seems 
to have been one described by M. Justel to 
the Royal Society as the invention of M. 
Dalesme, and which was exhibited at the fair 
of St. Germain, near Paris, in 1680. It was 
made of wrought iron, and consisted of a deep 
basin or vase, seated on and connected witb 
a square box, and from the rear part of the 
latter a curved pipe rose into the chimney at 
a height considerably above the top of the 
vase. On starting the fire the iron pipe re- 
quired to be first well heated to make a down 
ward draft through the coals. Justel is quite 
enthusiastic about it. Beside its ventilating 
a room, he says: “The most fetid things, 
matters which stink abominably when taken 
out of the fire, in this engine make no ill scent ; 
neither do red herrings broiled thereon.” 
That was the erperimentum crucis verily, and 
we don’t wonder he liked the new “engine.” 

Glauber, who discovered the salt which 
bears his name, claims the discovery of the 
front cover or “blower” for a grate, leaving 
space below for the a‘r to enter. This was 
a great triumph, and the vocation of the bel- 
lows wasended. He declared that so disgusted 
was he with the puffing of fires and the smells 
and drudgery of his laboratory, that he was 
about to discard it forever, when he made the 
happy discovery ; and he ends witb a devout 
prayer of thanks to heaven for the same.— 
Late Paper. 


Gradual Temptations the Most Powerful.— 
Seldom will Satan come to the Christian at 
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first with a gross temptation. A large log 
land a candle may safely be left together. But, 

bring a few shavings, and then some small 
sticks, and then some larger, and soon you may 
bring the green log to ashes. 


Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in 
Me. 


THE FRIEND. 
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“The Journal of William Penn, while visit- 
ing Holland and Germany in 1677.” This is 
the title of one of William Penn’s smaller 
works, recently re-printed by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in a neat duodecimo form, and 
bound in cloth.’ It is for sale at the Book- 
store, No. 304 Arch St., at the low price of 
40 cents. 

The narrative is an interesting one, especi- 
ally that part of it connected with the visit 
to the Court of Princess Elizabeth at Her- 
werden. The lively account of his religious 
exercises, of which he has preserved a record, 
is calculated to be useful to young and old. 

The republication at this time of this little 
book, is the result mainly of a concern for the 
younger branches of our Society ; that in read- 
ing it, they may see the way in which the 
Spirit of the Lord worked on the hearts of a 
former generation, led them into the Heavenly 
fold, enriched them with spiritual blessings, 
and clothed them with a dignity surpassing 
that of mere rank or station. Happy indeed 
will it be for them, if they are in any measure 
influenced thereby, to yield their hearts to 
the gracious visitations of Divine love, and so 
to walk in the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s 
companions. This path is thus beautifully 
pointed out by Wm. Penn in an epistle con- 
tained in this journal : 

‘*It is the exhortation of my life at this 
time, in the earnest and fervent motion of the 
power and Spirit of Jesus, to beseech you all, 
who are turned to the Light of Christ, which 
shineth in your hearts, and believe in it ; that 
you carefully and faithfully walk in it, in the 
same dread, awe and fear in which you began; 
that that holy poverty of spirit, which is pre- 
cious in the eyes of the Lord, and was in the 
days of your first love, may dwell and rest 
with you; that you may daily feel the same 
heavenly hunger and thirst, the same lowli- 
ness and humility of mind, the same zeal and 
tenderness, and the same sincerity and love 
unfeigned ; that God may fill you out of His 
heavenly treasure with the riches of life, and 
crown you with holy victory and dominion 
over the god and spirit of this world; that 
your alpha may be your omega, and your 
author your finisher, and your first love your 
last love; that so none may make shipwreck 
of faith and of a good conscience, nor faint by 
the way.” 

The presenting of such a book to a young 
friend, may have a useful effect, in manifest- 
ing that interest in their welfare which seeks 
to draw them to the Heavenly fold ; and may 
also be of advantage to the giver in strength- 
ening, by exercise, that sympathy and care 
which ought to be extended by the older to 
the younger members of the charch. 


The Book Committee have also recently 
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had printed and bound in muslin, the “1st 
and 2nd Propositions of Barclay’s Apology on 
the Trae Foundation of Knowledge and Im- 
mediate Revelation,” price 10 cents; and also 
the “5th and 6th Propositions on Universal 
and Saving Light,” price 15 cents. This was 
done in compliance with a request from con- 
cerned Friends in one of our western Yearly 
Meetings ; who desired to have something in 
a concise form for circulation among those of 
their members who needed information as to 
the principles of our Society on some points. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForFr1Gn.—On the 28th ult., in the House of Com- 
mons, Disraeli said the government had received satis- 
factory assurances from the conferring Powers in regard 
to the Brussels Congress, and delegates had been sent 
on behalf of Great Britain under instructions already 
made known to the House. 

R. Bourke, Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, said it was believed that a German squadron 
had been sent to the coast of Spain merely to protect 
German residents. 

The King of Ashantee has paid a further instalment 
to Great Britain on the war indemnity. 

A destructive fire occurred in Liverpool the 28th ult. 
by which the Prince’s Dock landing stages were entirely 
destroyed. The damage is estimated at $1,000,000. 

The Bank of England rate of discount has been raised 
to 3 per cent., but loans are made in open market at 
much lower rates. 

The public worship regulation bill has passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8}d.; Orleans, 83d. 

A Brussels dispatch says: It is understood that a 
majority of the delegates to the International Congress 
favor the exclusion of all points relating to naval war, 
and a strict adherence to matters strictly connected with 
the amelioration of human suffering in time of war. 

The damage done by the recent storms in Moravia, 
far exceeds the earlier estimates. Eleven villages and 
two towns were devastated. The government will ex- 
tend aid to the inhabitants. 

It is stated that Italy has made a demand upon 
France for the recall of the war ship Orenoque, which 
has been permanently stationed at Civita Vecchia, as a 
refuge for the Pope in case of necessity. 

The Pope, in a recent address, intimated that he had 
been offered an asylum in America, but said he should 
remain in Rome “ until the moment when God himself 
will make known His will and the order of Provi- 
dence.” 

Vienna journals say Austria has received a circular 
note from Germany, urging the great Powers to com- 
bine to prevent the continuance of Carlist atrocities in 
Spain, and has given a favorable reply. 

The Morning Post asserts that Germany will propose 
in the Brussels Congress the recognition of the present 
government of Spain. 

The Cologne Gazette says Prince Hohenlohe, the Ger- 
man Minister at Paris, has unofficially informed the 
Duke de Cazes that if France fails to act stringently 
toward the Carlists, a German squadron will be sent to 
the Spanish coast, and Germany is resolved to take 
measures against the Carlists. 

The Imparcial, of Madrid, specifies the following 
among other grounds of complaint against France. 
Arms bearing the royal initials of Don Carlos have 
been publicly sold at Bayonne; a manufactory at Bor- 
deaux has been allowed to make contracts for supply- 
ing the Carlist army with boots and shoes. The Prefect 
of the Department of the Lower Pyrenees, who per- 
mitted the public entry of Carlists into Spain, is still 
retained in office, and thousands of armed recruits for 
the Carlists have crossed the frontier. Finally two 
cargoes of arms from France have been landed in Spain 
for the Carlists. 

The Spanish delegates to the Brussels Congress have 
been instructed from Madrid not to participate in the 
deliberations because the government is yet unrecog- 
nized by the European Powers. 

The Carlists claim a great victory over the Republi- 
cans, between Castle Folliet and Figueras, near the 
frontier. The losses were heavy on each side. The 
Carlists deny the truth of the reports charging them 
with atrocities at Cuenca and other places. 

The telegraph office at Sentander has refused to ac- 
cept any dispatches relating to military operations and 
events of the war. 
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The Portuguese authorities have taken active mea- 
sures to prevent any violation of the frontier by the 
Carlists. 

The French Assembly on the 29th, voted on a reso- 
Intion for dissolving the chamber. It was defeated by 
332 yeas to 374 nays. After much excited discussion 
during successive days, it was finally voted by a large 
majority to adjourn from 8th mo. 6th to 11th mo. 30th. 
The permanent committee of the Assembly, which is 
to sit during the recess, has been elected. It is com- 


posed of six Legitimists, ten members of the Moderate Teg, 
Right and Right Centre, and nine of the left. The| 


Bonapartists are whollv excluded. 

Unitep States.—Negotiations for the balance of 
the five per cent. funded loan have been concluded by 
the Secretary of the Treasury with August Belmont & 
Co., in behalf of the Rothschilds of London, and I. & L. 
Seligman & Co., on behalf of themselves and their as- 
sociates. These parties make an absolute subscription 
for forty-five millions of dollars, coupled with the op- 
tion of taking the remainder of the loan at any time 
within six months. The loan is taken at par to be paid 
for in coin or six per cent. bonds. The balance of the 
loan, which it is supposed will be taken by the same 
parties, is $124,000,000. If the proposed substitution 
of 5 per cent. bonds for those bearing 6 per cent. takes 
place to the extent anticipated, it will effect a reduction 
of $1,790,000 annually in the interest charges. 

The San Francisco Bulletin says: The surplus wheat 
for export this year from California will hardly be less 
than 600,000 tons. Probably about 1,000 tons is an 
average cargo. A fleet of six hundred ships will there- 
fore be required to export this surplus. A large num- 
ber of ships to arrive have already been chartered at 
$4 per ton and upward. Atthis rate tht freight money 
to be paid on this wheat will amount to $2,400,000. 

The grasshoppers or locusts continue their devasta- 
tions in various parts of Minnesota, but are now mov- 
ing eastwards. Great numbers of this destructive in- 
sect have also appeared in western and south-western 
Kansas, where they devour every green thing in their 
line of movement. 

The Public Debt of the United States, less cash in 
the Treasury, amounted on the Ist inst. to $2,141,805,- 
375, having been reduced $1,282,866 during the pre- 
ceding month. The interest on the public debt paid 
during the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, was $107,- 
119,815. 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending 
8th mo. Ist, were 565, including 201 children under two 
years, 

The mean temperature of the Seventh month by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital rocord, was 78.48 deg., which 
is one degree less than that of the Seventh mo. 1873. 
The highest temperature during the month was 94 deg., 
and the lowest 64 deg. The amount of rain 2.75 inches. 
The rain fall of the first seven months of this year has 
been 24.22 inches, against 29.28 inches in the corres- 
ponding months 1873. The average of the mean tem- 
perature of the Seventh month for the past 85 years is 
stated to be 75.98 deg., the highest mean during that 
entire period occurred in 1872, and was 82.31 deg., the 
lowest 68 deg., was in 1816. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3d inst. New York.— American gold, 109%. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 117}; do. coupons, 118}; 
do. 5-20, 1868, registered, 110; do. coupon, 113}; do. 
5 per cents, 1114 a 111}. Superfine flour, $4.70 a $5; 
State extra, $5.40 a $5.80; finer brands, $6 a $9.20. 
No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1 29; No. 2 do., $1.25; 
amber Tennessee, $1.34; white Kentucky, $1.45 a $1.50. 
Old oats, 80 a 87 cts.; new, 65 a 70 cts. Rye, 94 cts. 
Mixed and yellow corn, 78 a 79 cts. ; white, 89 a 90 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 17} a 17} cts. for uplands and 
New Orleans. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4; extras, $4.50 
a $5; finer brands, $5.50 a $9.50. Western red wheat, 
$1.25 a $1.30; Pennsylvania, $1.40; do. amber, $1.45 
a $1.50; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.20. Rye, 93 a 95 cts. 
Yellow corn, 81 a 82 cts. Old oats, 78 a 80 cts.; new, 
72a 73 cts. Lard, 124 cts. Clover-seed, 10 a 11 cts. 
The market for beef cattle was better. Sales of 1700 
head at 7} a 7} cts. per lb. gross, for choice, 6}. 7} cts. 
for fair to good, and common 4} a 6} cts. Sheep sold 
at 44 a 5} cts. per Ib. gross for fair to good. ipts, 
16,000 head. Corn fed hogs sold at $10.50 a $10.75 per 
100 Ibs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.06; 
No. 2 do., $1.02. No. 2 mixed corn, 63 cts. New oats, 
46 cts. Rye, 70 cts. Spring barley, $1.05. Lard, 
12} cts. Oineinnati— Family flour, $5.10 a $5.40. Red 
wheat, $1.03 a $1.05. Corn, 65 a 67 cts. New oats, 
48 a 52cts. Lard, 13 cts. Baltimore.—Choice white 
wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; prime red, $1.35 a $1.40. 
Southern white corn, 90 a 92 cts.; yellow, 82 a 83 cts. 


Oats, 65 cts. 


WANTED. 
A suitable Ffiend to fill the station of Governess at 
Westtown Boarding School. Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Hannah Evans, 322 Union St., Philadelphia. 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED. 
A suitable Friend to take the position of Writing 
cher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boarding 
School—for next Session. Apply to 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS. 
Wanted, by the Ist of 10th mo. next, a suitable 
Friend for Matron for the above institution. 
Application may be made to 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


WANTED. 


An unmarried Friend to take the position of Governor 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the close of 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 

Apply to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, = 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term will commence on Fourth-day, 9th 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions should be 
addressed to SaMvuEL J. GuMMERE, President, 

Haverford College, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortTH- 
ineTon, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at Jamestown, Rhode Island, on 3rd mo. 13th, 
1874, after a short illness, SARAH Foster, wife of 
George W. Carr, aged sixty-six years. Of whose meek- 
ness and unassuming piety it might be said, “ diligent 
in business, serving the Lord,” to whom the principles 


of Friends in their purity were very precious. Calm 
and resigned to the last, we believe her end was peace. 
, at Flushing, Ohio, on the Ist of 4th mo. 1874, 
Resecca, wife of Wm. C. Williams, in the 61st year 
of her age, a member of Flushing Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting. She was as a mother affectionate and 
firm, as a neighbor kind and helpful, as a wife loving 
and faithful in an eminent degree. She expressed at 
times that she believed her work was done, and she saw 
nothing stand in her way, and had nothing to do but 
watch and wait her Master’stime. This dear Friend 
was firmly attached to the doctrines and testimonies of 
the Society of Friends, and exemplified the same in an 
humble and Christian walk among men. She main- 
tained her faculties to the last, and was favored to view 
with Christian fortitude the approach of the pale mes- 
senger, supplicating just at the last moment, that her 
gracious Master might be pleased to say that it is 
enough; which was mercifully granted. Her friends 
have a well grounded hope that her end was peace. 


—, on the 16th of 5th mo. 1874, in the 75th year 


of his age, CHARLES ELLIs, a beloved member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. His 
natural amiability and politeness, sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, formed a character of more than usual 
loveliness. The afflicted, whether of body or mind, 
found in him a sympathizing friend. Toward all who 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, whatever their 
doctrinal creed or church connection, his love was mani- 
fested freely; yet his attachment to the principles of 
our own religious Society was strong. His summons to 
leave this life was sudden, yet we believe was joyfully 
received. He trusted not in works of righteousness, 
but in the atoning blood of Christ, in whom his faith 
had long been fixed. “ Blessed is that servant whom 
his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing.” 


~~" WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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